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Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea.— By Eowarpv 
Ropinson. 

(Continued from page 282.) 


The lake of Tiberias lies in a northeasterly 
direction from Tabor, at the distance of about 
six hours. A little on one side of the direct 
route lay Kurun Hattin, “‘ Horns of Hattin,” 
two remarkable peaks of Tell Hattin, the 
mountain near which the battle was fought 
which established the power of Saladin in 
Palestine. It is “held by the Latins to be 
the Mount of Beatitudes, the place where the 
Saviour delivered the sermon on the Mount to 
the multitude standing on the adjacent plain. 





Tiere is nothing in the form or circumsiances | 


of the hill itself to contradict this supposition ; 
but the sacred writers do not specify any par- 
ticular height by name; and there are in the 
vicinity of the lake perhaps a dozen other 
mountains, which would answer just as well to 
the circumstances of the history. It might 
therefore be difficult to say, why this spot 
should have been selected as the scene of our 
Lord’s discourse, unless, perhaps, because its 
position and peculiar configuration render it 
rather a prominent object.” ‘The Greeks 
know nothing of this tgadition, and there is no 
trace of it among the Latins earlier than the 
thirteenth century ; it “ is probably one of the 
scions of foreign growth, grafted by the Cru- 
saders upon the already luxuriant stock of 
earlier Greek tradition.” 

“ At half past two o’clock we reached the 
brow of thé height above Tiberias, where a 
view of nearly the whole sea opened at once 
upon us. It was a moment of no little inter- 
est ; for who can look without interest upcn 
that lake, on whose shores the Saviour per- 
formed so many of his mighty works? Yet, 
to me, I must confess, so long as we continued 
around the lake, the attraction lay more in 
these associations than in the scenery itself. 
The lake presents indeed a beautiful sheet of 
limpid water, in a deep depressed basin, from 
which the shores rise in general steeply and 
continuously all around, except where a ravine, 
or sometimes a deep wady, occasionally inter- 
rupts them. The hills are rounded and tame, 
with little of the picturesque in their form ; 


they are decked by no shrubs nor forests, and 
even the verdure of the grass and herbage, 


which earlier in the season might give them a 
gone ; they were 


pleasing aspect, was already 
now naked and dreary. Whoever looks 
here for the magnificence of the Swiss lakes, 
or the softer beauty of those of England and 
the United States, will be disappointed. My 
expectations had not been of that kind; yet 
from the romantic character of the scenery 
around the Dead Sea, and in other 
Palestine, I certainly had anticipated some- 
thing more striking than we found around the 
lake of Tiberias. ‘ 

‘“‘ We descended the slope obliquely from 
the northwest towards Tiberias. Here we 
had our first sight of the terrors of an earth- 


rts of 


“ We returned from the baths, and as we 
sat at evening in the door of our tent, looking 
out over the placid surface of the lake, its 
aspect was too inviting not to allure us to take 
a bath in its limpid waters. The clear and 
gravelly bottom shelves down in this part very 
gradually, and is strewed wit many pebbles. 
The lake furnishes the only supply of water 
for the inhabitants of the town ; it is sparkling 
and pleasant to the taste, or at least it was so 
to us, after drinking so long of water carried 
in our leathern bottles. Indeed, I should not 
have hesitated to have joined Josephus and 
Quaresimus in pronouncing it sweet and most 
potable, had not some of our party discerned 
in it a slight braekish taste ; which, consider- 
ing the very copious brackish fountains that 


quake, in the prostrate walls of the town, | flow into it, is not improbable. 
now presenting little more than heaps of ruins.| “ The lake is full of fish of various kinds ; 
“ Tiberias, in Arabic Tubariyeh, lies di-|and Hasselquist was the first in modern times 
rectly upon the shore, at a point where the|to note the remarkable circumstance, that 
heights retire a little, leaving a narrow strip, | some of the same species of fish are met with 
not exactly of plain, but of undulating land, | here as in the Nile, viz. Silurus and Mugil, 
nearly two miles in length along the lake. |(chub,) and likewise another which he calls 
Back of this the mountain ridge rises steeply. | Sparus Galilaeus, a species of bream. We 
The town is situated near the northern end of | had no difficulty in procuring an abundant 
this tract, in the form of a narrow parallelo-|supply for our evening and morning meal ; 
gram, about half a mile long, surrounded} and found them delicate and well flavoured.” 
towards the land by a thick wall, once not far} The lake of Tiberias has probably a lower 
from twenty feet high, with towers at regular | level than the Mediterranean. “ This gives 
intervals. ‘Towards the sea the city is open. | to the deep basin of the lake, and the adjacent 
The walls were thrown down by the earth-|shores and valleys, a climate and vegetable 
quake of January 1, 1837, and not a finger|character, similar to those around Jericho, 
had as yet been raised to build them up. We)|though less intense and less marked. The 
entered the town over the prostrate wall, and | thermometer at sunset stood at 80° F., and at 
made our way through the streets in the|sunrise next morning at 75° F. A sirocco 
midst of the sad desolation. The whole town | wind raised it next day to 95° F.; but it had 
made upon us the impression of being the most | stood at the same point, and even higher on 
mean and miserable place we had yet visited| the summit of ‘labor. The winter is appa- 
—a picture of disgusting filth and frightful | rently much more severe and longer at ‘Tibe- 
wretchedness rias than at Jericho, and even snow some- 
* Passing out of the city, we kept on south-| times, though very rarely, falls. At the 
wards along the lake, to visit the celebrated | latter place the wheat harvest was nearly 
warm baths. These are on a part of the shore, | completed on the fourteenth of May; while 
a little elevated above the sea, at the southern | here it is in about the same state on the four- 
end of the strip of land above described, and} teenth of June. This difference may not 
about 35' from the city.” A large building, | improbably arise, in part, from the greater 
with private baths, and a circular room with a| depth and breadth of the Ghor around Jeri- 
reservoir, for public use, covers the springs. In/|cho, shut in as it is by far loftier and more 
passing through, “‘ the heat and steam were|naked mountains; and then too, from the 
so oppressive that I was glad to regain the | more extensive and powerful reflection of the 
open air. The water, as it issues from the |sun’s rays from those mountains, and from 
ground, is too hot to bear the hand in it; a| the broad tracts of desert sand which occupy 
pocket thermometer held for some time in the | the southern portions of the great valley. 
water, and then examined in the air, stood at} “The main formation along the lake is 
140° F. The taste is excessively salt and bit-| everywhere limestone; yet around Tiberias, 
ter, like heated sea water; there is also ajand as one approaches it from above, black 
strong smell of sulphur, but no taste of it. The | basaltic stones are found scattered upon the 
water deposits a sediment which differs in| surface of the ground, having a volcanic ap- 
colour at the different springs, being in one | pearance ; indeed the walls and houses of 
white, in another greenish, in a third reddish, | ‘Tiberias are in part built of them. Towards 
yellow, &c. the north end of the lake they are much more 








frequent, and thickly cover the ground in|pernaum, so celebrated in the New Testament, 


some places.” 


The age of Tiberias is uncertain. It is net|several of his miracles; a city in that day 


known whether it existed in the times of the 
Old Testament. It appears to have first risen 
to importance after the Roman conquest of 
Palestine, it having then become the chief 
seat of the Jews, owing to its comparative 
exemption from the terrible calamities of that 
period. 

“The national council or Sanhedrim, ac- 
cording to Jewish accounts, which at first had 
been transferred to Jabneh, came after several 
removes to Sepphoris, and then to Tiberias. 
This was about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, under the presidency of the celebrated 
Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh ; and from this time, 
Tiberias became for several centuries the cen- 
tral point of Jewish learning. 

“ Here their most esteemed Rabbins taught 
in the synagogues, and a school was formed 
for the cultivation of their law and language. 
As the head of this school, Rabbi Judah col- 
lected and committed to writing the great 
mass of Jewish traditional Jaw, now known as 
the Mishna, an immense work, which was 
completed, according to the best accounts, 
about a. p. 190, or, as some say, in A. pD. 220. 
Rabbi Judah died soon after, and with him 
faded the chief glory of the academy. ‘The 
latter, however, continued to flourish more or 
less for several centuries ; although the school 
of Babylon soon became its rival, and at a 
later period eclipsed its fame. In the third 
century, Rabbi Jochanan compiled here the 
Gemara, a supplement and commentary to the 
Mishna, now usually known as the Jerusalem 
Talmud. In the same school is supposed to 
have arisen the great critical collection, 
known as the Masora, intended to mark and 
preserve the purity of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. In the days of Jerome, the 
school of Tiberias continued apparently to 
flourish ; for that father employed one of its 
most admired teachers as his instructer in 
Hebrew.” 


On the northwestern side of the lake of} bouring friend being greatly infested with rats, 


Tiberias, the hills recede, leaving a rich plain, 
on which it is believed that Capernaum and 
Chorazin once stood. Before entering upon 
this plain, the traveller from the town of Ti- 
berias passes through a wretched Muhamme- 
dan village with no tokens of antiquity, called 
El-Mejdel, which is reputed upon good ground 
to occupy the site of the Magdala of the New 
Testament—the native town of Mary Magda- 
lene. The plain, enriched by the decompo- 
sition of volcanic matter, with which it 
abounds, and delightfully watered by copious 
fountains, is pronounced the most fertile in all 
Palestine. Many have been the discussions 
among Biblical antiquarians, touching the true 
sites of the devoted cities, and Robinson has 
added his vigilant researches to those of his 
predecessors, without settling the question. 
He thus relates his own observations and 
deductions : “ The plain upon which we now 
entered from Mejdel, is unquestionably the 
Gennesareth of Josephus. Our attention and 
inquiries were now directed, I may say with 
the most absorbing and exciting interest, to a 
search after some trace of the long lost Ca- 
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morning, however, she was again at her post ; 
and these daily journey’s were continued for 
more than a week. On mentioning this to 
our friend, he stated that he always missed 
the cat at his breakfast hour; but that, soon 
after, she regularly returned to her kitten, 
which remained quietly in the house during 
the morning visits her mother paid to her real 
home. Our cat, like all good mousers, is such 
a thief, that, not wishing to kill it, we have 
frequently tied it in a sack, and turned it loose 
at a considerable distance from home ; but 
somehow or other, she invariably finds her 
way, through brake and through briar, to 
Tittenhanger Green, where she now is.”— 
Swainson. 


as our Lord’s residence, and the scene of 


‘exalted unto heaven,’ but now thrust down so 
low that its very name and place are utterly 
forgotten. We were approaching the spot 
where the city must have stood; for there 
was every reason to suppose, that it lay in or 
near the plain of Gennesareth, or at least 
must have been situated not very far beyond. 
We soon struck an artificial water-course 
coming down from before us, in which was a 
considerable brook irrigating this part of the 
plain. This we followed up, and found it 
scattering its rills, and diffusing verdure in all 
directions. At 10h. 10’ we reached a large 
and beautiful fountain, rising immediately at 
the foot of the western line of hills. It bears 
the name of Ain el-Mudauwarah, ‘ Round 
Fountain ;’ it interested us exceedingly, for 
we then held it (though as I now think incor- 
rectly) to be the same which Josephus 
describes as watering and fertilizing the plain 
of Gennesareth, and which he says was called 
by the inhabitants Caphernaum. It is enclosed 
by a low circular wall of mason-work, forming 
a reservoir nearly 100 feet in diameter; the 
water is perhaps two feet deep, beautifully 
limpid and sweet, bubbling up, and flowing out 
rapidly in a large stream, to water the plain 
below. Numerous small fish were sporting 
in the basin, which is so thickly surrounded 
by trees and brushwood, that a stranger would 


ae 


Prayer.—Do not think that it is necessary 
to pronounce many words. ‘To pray is to 
say, Let thy will be done; it is to form a 
good purpose ; it is to raise your heart to God ; 
it is to lament your weakness ; it is to sigh at 
the recollection of your frequent disobedience. 
This prayer demands neither method, nor 
science, nor reasoning ; it is not necessary to 
quit one’s employment; it is a simple move- 
ment of the heart towards its Creator, and a 
desire, that whatever you are doing, you may 
do it to his glory. The best of all prayers is 
to act with a pure intention, and with a con- 
tinual reference to the will of God.— Fenelon. 


—_—_—, 


be apt to pass by without noticing it. ‘The 
oleander was growing here in great abundance, mene a 
now in full bloom, and Nubk trees were also (Continued from page 274.) 


very frequent.” 
(To be continued.) 


“A ride of three quarters of an hour 
brought us to the village of Bethany, where 
we were conducted to the tomb of Lazarus by 
eight very steep steps leading into a square 
room, excavated in a rock to a depth of four- 
teen feet. From this a second descent com- 
municates with a vault, having a high arched 
roof, large enough for two, perhaps for three 
bodies. That this is really Bethany, still 
called Bethaneea, none can doubt; nor is it 
impossible that the sepulchre we entered was 
that which once resounded with the startling 
mandate of the Lord of life, ‘ Lazarus, come 
forth |’ . 

‘As the caravan was in motion, and we 
had lingered some time in the tomb of Laza- 
rus, we did not stop to examine the house of 
Mary Magdalene, but hastened onwards till 
we reached, at a short distance, ‘ the fountain 
of the apostles,’ so called, because, according 
to the Monks, the apostles used to halt and 
refresh themselves here in their walks be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho. There is 
nothing remarkable about it, except that it is 
the only fountain on the road after passing 
Bethany. 

“ In two hours and three quarters from that 
village, we reached a high hill commanding a 
fine view of the table-land on the other side of 
Jordan, and of the pilgrims extending in a 
long line through the valley, like a tribe of 
ants pursuing their unwearied course. The 
horsemen here dispersed themselves through 
the caravan, ordering us to wait for stragglers, 
and to rally our forces, as we were entering 
the tract of country ravaged by the Bedouins, 





ANECDOTE OF A CAT. 


* A most singular instance of the instinct of 
a cat for discovering its home is too remark- 
able to be omitted, particularly as it occurred 
under our own observation. ‘This cat was an 
excellent mouser; and the house of a neigh- 


it was agreed that the animal should take up 
her residence for a time in his house, that it 
might be cleared, in some degree, of these 
troublesome pests. Pussy, however, had then 
a kitten, about two or three months old ; and, 
as we thought, she was more likely to remain 
in her new habitation, if she had her little 
one as a companion, both animals were sent ; 
and, that the mother should not discover her 
way back, both were tied up in a sack, and in 
that state conveyed to our friend’s house, a 
distance of near a mile and a half from Tit- 
tenhanger Green. The mother, finding her- 
self with her kitten, and in a good hunting 
locality, made no effort to escape. To our 
utter astonishment, however, she made her 
appearance next morning at the breakfast- 
room door, at her usual hour! She had come 
—no one knew how—over fields, and through 
coppices, as it was conjectured, early in the 
morning, by a rout she never could have tra- 
versed before, and without any other guide 
but—instinct. Having partaken of her usual 
breakfast from the hands of her young mis- 
tress, she was seen no more that day; next 
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who are more than ordinarily on the alert for 
booty on the day of pilgrimage. Having 
mustered all our men, we proceeded through 
narrow gorges of the mountains, which, like 
the strait of Thermopylz, a few could easily 
defend against a multitude; and we saw, in 
the nature of their country, the strength of the 
Arabs, and the reason why the Turks are un- 
able to reduce them to a state of subjection. 
The whole region is notorious for the murder- 
ous deeds of these sons of Ishmael, whose 
‘sword is against every man ;’ and within the 
last three years, no less than two of our own 
countrymen have fallen by their hands! 

“ This is the road on which our Lord laid 
the scene of his parable of the ‘ man who fell 
among thieves; and from that day to the pre- 
sent it has maintained a character indicative 
of his choice. Between Bethany and Jericho, 
a distance of five hours, not a single house is 
visible, nor a ruin, except that of a Khan, which 
the priests shrewdly point out as the ‘ inn,’ to 
which the good Samaritan, forgetting his 
hereditary antipathies, conducted the wounded 
Jew. 

“« We saw the country under circumstances 
the most favourable, inasmuch as more rain 
had fallen during the winter and spring than 
had been known for many years, and the heats 
of summer”had not yet set in; still, where 
nature has been most kind, the limestone rock 
produces nothing but the dry tamarisk, and 
one or two similar shrubs; but, further from 
Jerusalem, even these vanish; the pilgrim 
descends hill after hill, each more barren than 
the last, and thus winds his way for two or 
three hours down rugged and naked rocks, 
over a track scarcely passable, and hemmed 
in on all sides by hills, whose look is death. 
As we approached the plain of Jordan, the 
ravines became yet more fearful, and the 
passes narrower. Here a heavy mist hangs 
over the distant prospect; nature seems to 
labour under an insupportable weight ; and the 
very mountains change colour in sight of the 
soil which God has cursed. It was an hour 
past noon when we reached the top of a hill 
overlooking the ‘ Great Plain,’ with the ruins 
of Jericho, the river Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea; the last was then at a distance of six 
miles ; yet we distinctly discerned, by the yel- 
lowness of the water, the course of the sacred 
stream in the accursed lake. The intense 
azure of the sky gave something of a blue 
tinge to the surface of the Asphaltites ; still, 
in parts, it appeared quite brown, partaking of 
the same leaden colour which communicates 
to the plain and the surrounding mountains 
their sombre hue ; nor is it a fiction that the 
atmosphere is fraught with a peculiar weight 
and oppressiveness, at once unnatural, painful, 
and prejudicial. 

“ The plain of Jericho is about four miles 
in width, bounded on the west by the rugged 
hills of Judah, on the east by Jordan, the high 
land of Bashan, and the mountains of Moab, 
on the south by the Dead Sea, and on the 
north by the valley of the Ghor. The whole 
surface, formerly teeming with animation and 
vegetable life, producing the most luxuriant 
palms and balsams, and giving birth to the 
cities of Jericho and Ai, is now desolate ; and 


the few squalid Arabs who live under cover- 
ings of mud among the ruins of Jericho are 
eaten up with disease, and wasted by constant 
fevers. In so remarkable a change in the 
condition of this tract of country, the Chris- 
tian sees and acknowledges the hand of a 
righteous God, who has subjected the land to 
a perpetual curse. But, while referring to this 
as the first grand cause, he will trace as se- 
condary agents the large quantity of salt in 
the soil, the sulphureous exhalations of the 
lake of Sodom, and the vast masses of masonry 
that abound throughout the plain. The im- 
pediment to a free passage of subterranean 
streams offered by the substructions of cities, 
whose names have perished with them, gives 
rise -here, as at Athens and in the vicinity of 
other ruins, to a miasma which generates and 
perpetuates disease. It seldom happens that 
an European sleeps in the neighbourhood with 
impunity. The tents we occupied had been 
the property of an Englishman, whose enter- 
prising spirit led him to visit this untravelled 
region the preceding year ; but he had scarcely 
succeeded in launching a boat on the Dead 
Sea, when he caught a fever and died. One 
of our party also suffered severely from his 
visit to this land of death, and nearly two 
months elapsed before he recovered from a 
similar attack. 

“ Of Jericho what shall I say? How fallen 
is * the city of palm trees !"* We saw but one, 
and that of a degenerate species. The fig 


tree and the vine, indeed, are not wanting ;| 


but, for aught we ascertained, the fig tree may 


afforded us an opportunity of examining that 
terrible weapon in the hand of the God of 
nature by means of which ‘the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite’ were driven out of 
the land.* 

“A little after midnight the pilgrims put 
themselves in motion, in order to reach by 
sunrise the banks of the sacred river ; but it is 
no easy matter to start a caravan of 5000 
persons; and it was three o’clock a. M. 
before the cavalcade was in progress. 

“The sun rose above the mountains of 
Moab just as we reached Jordan, after a ride 
of more than two hours over a tract utterly 
sterile, deserted even by the samphiret* and 
low shrubs which are thinly scattered over 
other parts of the plain. Instantly a rush was 
made ; and the pilgrims, young and old, rich 
and poor, sick and sound, men, women, and 
children, plunged into the stream. 

“ Jordan is a rapid and muddy river, which 
has formed for itself a zig-zag channel through 
a sandy soil, easily disturbed by the action of 
water. Between the sea of ‘Tiberias, where 
we first crossed it, and its final embouchure 
into the Dead Sea, it may vary from twenty 
to eighty yards in width, and from six to six- 
teen feet in depth in the centre. On the east 
the shore is low, shelving, and thickly set with 
bushes, which probably gave cover to the lions 
that once found a lair here ;{ on the west the 
bank is bluff and high, and strewed with tama- 
risk, oleanders, and low willows, from which 
the pilgrims cut precious staves ; while several 
sand hills thrown up in parallel lines, but at 


be ‘barren,’ and the vine bring forth ‘ wild| uneven distances, and sprinkled with shells 
grapes.’ The glory of this famous city is|and drifted wood—tell of the swelling of Jor- 
departed ; and a solitary square tower, called | dan, ‘ whose shores used to be overflowed) in 
by the Monks the house of Zaccheus, is all| March by the annual melting of the snow on 


that remains on the site of the ouce grand for- 
tifications. A few hedges of wild cactus have 
supplanted the walls that fell under the blast 


Lebanon and Hermon, the mountains of Gil- 
boa, and the hills of Bashan.’ 
* The spot selected for pilgrimage is said 


of Joshua’s trumpet; and, since the days of| to be exactly opposite Bethabara, where our 


Hiel the Bethelite, none has been found bold 
enough to fly in the face of the solemn denun- 
ciation against the rebuilder of Jericho.t A 
few, very few mud huts, tenanted by naked 
Arabs, and scarcely visible till closely ap- 
proached, constitute the modern village of 
Rihhah, the Turkish name for Jericho. Here 
we pitched our tent, and the pilgrims strewed 
the plain around. 

“Ata little distance to the north north- 
west, under a wild fig tree, a spring issues 
from the ground, it is called Ain Sultan; and 
is said, with some probability, to be that 
which Elisha healedt with salt. As we sat by 
the side of the stream, reflecting on the melan- 
choly scene of desolation around, a hornet of 
uncommon size startled us with its buzz; then 
settling on a sprig rising out of the water, it 





* 1 Deut. 34, 3. 

+“ And Joshua adjured them at that time, saying, 
Cursed be the man before the Lord that riseth up and 
buildeth this city Jericho; he shall lay the foundation 
thereof in his first born, and in his youngest son shall 
be set up the gates of it.” (1451 B. c.) Josh. 6. 26. 

“In his (Ahab’s) days did Hiel the Bethelite build 
Jericho; he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his 
first born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest 
son Segub, according to the word of the Lord which he 
spake by Joshua, the son of Nun.” (918, z.c. 1 Kings 
16. 34. t 2 Kings 2. 21, 22. 


Lord was baptized ; and the Greeks have dis- 
covered that it is the same as that passed over 
by the hosts of Israel, when they invaded the 
promised land. 

* Leaving the pilgrims thus engaged, and 
having obtained a special guide from the 
mootesellim, we proceeded to visit the Dead 
Sea, next to Jordan, the most interesting piece 
of water in the world ; and, in a philosophical 
point of view, without a rival. The Turks 
call it Behr ool Lout, or Behr ool Mout ; that 
is, the Sea of Lot, or the Sea of Death. The 
route we had to traverse is regarded as one 
of great danger, because infested by Arabs, 
who have only to cross the river to get back 
to their fastnesses in the mountains of Ara- 
bia, where they may laugh to scorn the power 
of the pasha. 

“ During a ride, however, of two hours along, 
or at some little distance from the banks of 
Jordan, we saw not a single man or animal, 
and reaciued in safety its embouchure, where 
it discharges its muddy waters with consider- 
able force into the sea of Sodom. The soil 
appeared to be a mixture of sand and clay, the 
former being superficial, and apparently a 





* Exod. 23. 28. 
t Jerem. 49. 19. 


+ Salicornia Arabica. 
§ 1 Chron. 12. 15. 
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deposition from the water during its annual 
overflowings. Very minute shells lie scat- 
tered in myriads over the plain; but in the 
immediate vicinity of the lake of death, even 
these symptoms of a by-gone life are no longer 
visible ;* their place is occupied by little 
masses of a white frothy substance exuding 
from the earth, resembling in shape and size 
the turbinated cones thrown up by worms; 
when taken in the hand, these almost melted, 
leaving a smell of brimstone ; they looked like 
a sulphureous efflorescence in combination 
with salt ; but the taste indicated the presence 
of something more than these ingredients. No 
signs of vegetation are to be seen except sea- 
weed and another marine production. 

“The air, even at seven o’clock in the 
morning, was heavy and oppressive, though 
the sky wus cloudless, and the heat not un- 
pleasant. We saw no symptoms of the smoke, 
said to be the effect of bituminous explosions 
underneath the lake, and to arise constantly 
from its surface ; but a mist covered it, which 
might have been nothing more than the ordi- 
nary effect produced by the morning sun. 
Hemmed in, as the water is, by mountains 
absolutely barren, themselves of a gloomy 
hue, the sand and clay below reflecting no 
brighter rays, it is not surprising that every 
object should wear a dreary aspect, and the 
very eye be deceived into a belief,—if decep- 
tion it be,—that the only colour it discerns 
partakes of a sombre livid tint. The air is 
regarded as pestilential ; no human dwellings 
are to be seen; and probably no spot in the 
world is so calculated as this to convey the 
idea of an entrance into the kingdom of death. 
Here death wields a leaden sceptre. The eye 
perceives only the absence of life. The ear 
is cheered by no sound ;—even the waveless 
sea sleeps in mysterious silence. The taste 
and smell detect only that mineral which is 
too intimately associated in the mind with 
unquenchable fire and eternal death ;f and the 
sense of feeling becomes sympathetically 
affected, as though every nerve were on the 
verge of dissolution. In this region of death 
the living exception is ready to exclaim, ‘ How 
dreadful is this place!’ ” 





* Maundrell states, that he saw “two or three shells 
of fish resembling oyster-shells,” on the shore of the 
Dead Sea. None such fell under our observation. 

+“ The lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death.” Rev. 21. 8. 


(To be continued.) 





From Old Humphrey. 


To one coming suddenly into possession of 


Property. 


Dear Gerarpv.—It may be that you ex- 
pect a letter from me, a line or two to tell you 
how glad I am to hear of your newly acquired 
property ; but really, really, after turning the 
affair over in my mind in every way, I see but 
very little reason for congratulation. 

he injunction of the apostle is, “ Having 
food and raiment, let us be therewith content,” 
1 Tim. vi. 8; and though few of us would be 
satisfied with so moderate a competency, yet 
after all, I question much if the temptations 
and dangers of suddenly acquired riches are 
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not much greater than their supposed advan- 
tages. So many are the cautions respecting 
riches in the Bible; so many have been en- 
snared by abundance, and ruined by riches, 
that [ am quite inclined to apply the apos- 
tle’s exhortation to Timothy, to your case. 
“Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in un- 
certain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate.” 1 Tim. 
vi. 17, 18. 

I look at the affair in thisway. That which 
draws us nearer to God, and helps us on our 
way to heaven, however disagreeable it may 
be, must be a good thing; and that which 
separates us from God, and hinders our hea- 
venly progress, however pleasant it may be, 
must be a bad thing. You had enough of 
this world’s goods before, to satisfy a moderate 
man, and now all this coming in addition, 
alarms me, more than it gives me pleasure. I 
cannot choose but deal in cautionary remarks, 
rather than in congratulations. 

Have a care, Gerard, for you are in jeo- 
pardy ; you stand in a very exposed situation, 
and have to walk in slippery places. “Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness ; for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth,” Luke xii. 15. 
That I am not treating the matter too serious- 
ly will at once be seen, by reading over that 
arresting text in the 16th of Matthew ; “ What 
is a man profitted, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 

Riches are not always gains. A rich man 
presents a wider target than @ poor man, for 
the arrows of envy, malevolence, and misfor- 
tune. Did you never hear of a man being 
mortally bitten by a viper, on his own estate ! 
Nor of others being gored to death by their 
own cattle, kicked by their own hunters, or 
robbed by their own servants ? 

Did you never hear of a rich poor man, and 
a poor rich man? Did no instance ever reach 
you of a rich man being poor in health, poor 
in earthly ease, and poor in heavenly expecta- 
tion? Nor of a labouring man rich in health 
of body, rich in peace of mind, and rich in 
heavenly hopes? Surely you must have met 
with instances of this kind, for they are by no 
means rare. 

To speak the truth. I am in a great strait; 
for though I would not undervalue God’s prov- 


| idence in any shape, yet I know not whether 


I have most to hope or to fear on your account. 
Much riches require much grace, because 
they subject us to much temptation. If it 
were not so, never would the Redeemer have 
spoken the words, “‘ Again I say unto you, It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God,” Matt. xix. 24. Have a 
care, Gerard! have a care ! 

If you are saying to yourself, “ How shall I 
render my riches available to extend the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and the welfare of my fel- 
low sinners?” or, what will be still better, if 
you are saying, with sincerity, to the Lord of 
life and glory, “ Teach me how to use these 
thy gifts for thy glory, for the good of my 


























own soul, and the temporal and spiritual bene- 
fit of all around me ;” then I can and do con- 
gratulate you. But if you are only looking 
forward to a larger house and establishment, 
more sumptuous dainties, and more costly 
apparel, exultingly planning how you will pull 
down your barns and build greater, and secretl 
whispering within yourself, “ Soul ! soul! thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years, take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;” why 
then, all that I can do is, to mourn for the 
calamity that has befallen you, and to urge 
you, as riches have increased, not to set your 
heart upon them. 


Will riches add to your health? give you 


an appetite? assist your digestion? afford you 
peaceful slumber? Will they cure the pains of 
the head, or the heart? or contribute to the 
peace of your mind? or add to the number of 
your days? Will they make you wiser or bet- 
ter than you were before? Will they smooth 
the bed of death, afford you “ peace at the 
last,” and brighten your hope of heaven? If 
they will do none of these things, Gerard, they 
are not quite so degirable as we often take 
them to be. 


There is a wise saying, “”Tis a mercy to 


have that taken from us which takes us from 


God ;” and by the same rule, it must be an 


affliction to have that given us which produces 


the same effect. Riches oftentimes beget 
pride ; they persuade a man to think more 
highly of himself than he ought to think ; 
they tie him faster to a world which very soon 
he must leave; they lay snares in his path, 
and engross those affections which ought to 
be set on higher and on holier objects. These 
are evils which the Father of mercies alone 
can prevent or remove. 

Remember, Gerard, it was the death of a 
relation that brought you into the possession of 
your fresh-acquired inheritance, and this very 
circumstance should put you on your guard. 
You see the slender tenure, the spider’s thread, 
on which your riches hang—the breath of 
life! It may be for a few years, or a few 
hours, for a month, or for a moment, that you 
may enjoy them. “ This night thy soul may 
be required of thee !” 

Gold may glitter, and silver may shine 
brightly in our eyes, but true riches are the 
fear of the Lord, and “in the house of the 
righteous is much treasure,” Prov. xv. 5. A 
bag of gold may look well in a man’s coffer, 
but how would it look in his coffin? A rich 
man ought to think much of a sick-bed, a 
shroud, and a grave. 

You have been taught to set and to keep 
your face Zion-ward ; now, there is no royal 
road to the mansions of the blest. If the rich 
man enters heaven, he must go through the 
same gate as the poorman. Kiches may buy 
many things, but they cannot buy a seat above 
the starry pavement of the skies. The way 
of salvation is free to all, and alike to all. 
Jesus Christ is “‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life.” He only can forgive sins ; he only can 
save a sinner. It is a hard thing for a rich 
man to take up his cross ; yet this he must do, 
if he will be saved. 

You are a pilgrim, Gerard, and, take my 
word for it, that gold is one of the heaviest 
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things a pilgrimcancarry. You have hence- No. Pages. | No. Pages. 
forth to travel a boggy road, full of quagmires,| 1. Memoirs of John Woolman, 24 Principles of Morality, by Jonathan 

with a weightier load than ordinary on your| 2. On the Universality of Divine Grace, 12 Dymond, 12 
back, besides which you have weightier duties} 3. Thoughts on the Importance of Reli- 49. The Rights of Self-Defence, by Jona- 


















































to perform, and a weightier responsibility to gion, than Dymond, 
sustain. ‘This is, I know, the shadowy side of} 4. Evidences of the Truth of the Chris- 50. An account of the last illness of Han- 
riches ; but the bright side, most likely, will tian Religion, 36 nah Dudley, 


be dwelt upon by other of your friends. For 
myself, I desire to be guided in all things, but 
I feel persuaded that great riches would, to 
me, be any thing rather than a blessing. With 
Agur of old, I would put up my prayer, “ Re- 
move far from me vanity and lies: give me 
neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food 
convenient for me: lest I be full, and deny 
thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain,” Prov. xxx. 8, 9. 


In one word, Gerard, riches will be a bar 
or a blessing to you, according as you use 


5. The Christian’s Principle Exemplified, 4 
6. Christian Instruction ; in a dialogue as 
between a mother and her daughter, 12 
7. On the Effect of Ardent Spirit, Ss 
8. Christian Memento, 12 
9. Detraction, 8 
10. The Poet Cowper and his Brother, 12 
11. Religious Duties, 24 
12. Little Sins, a Dialogue, 8 
13. Wm. Penn’s Exhortation, 4 
14. Memoir of H G ; 
15. Remarks on the Doctrine of the Influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, 


51. On Conformity to the World; ex- 
tracted from Mary Jane Graham’s 
letters, 4 

52. A brief Memoir of Andrew Underhill, 
with an account of his last illness, 8 

53. Practical Christianity ; extracted from 
a treatise by Alexander Arscott, 12 

54. David Barclay, 4 

55. Charity and Forgiveness, 4 

56. Clarinda, a pious Coloured Woman of 

8 South Carolina, 4 

57. On Military Glory, : 8 

8 | 58. A Memoir of Anzionetta Rebecca Pe- 








: , d to be tch- | 16- Biographical Notices of Samuel Em- ters, 16 
ful and seepeenih amaiedie pe Be len and others, 16 | 59. Isabella Campbell, of Rosneath, Scot- 
P 17. Hints to Parents on the subject of Edu- land, 8 


Art thou a pilgrim? dost thou travel straight 
By Calvary’s cross, to find the narrow gate? 
Is Christ thy hope, thy trust? yea, day by day, 


cation, 1 


60. On Baptism, 
18. On Profane Swearing, 


61. National Prosperity the Reward of 


>> POD 


; 19. A Friendly Address to Sailors National Equit 24 
Th de, thy staff, thy lantern, and thy way ? y ’ quity, — 
Cams. prem for him nace thy worldly pride? 20. Popular Amusements, m 62. The Voyage of Life, an address to 
Is he thy riches ? is all dross beside ? 21. Address to those who have the Care Seamen, 
ng o ee hee _—* a of Children, 4/63. The Origin and Objects of Civil Go- 
roc . 1 r 5 n ‘ . ° . . 
ir yh thy i ith . ond Gibe, a cuit tatili 22. Christianity and Infidelity Contrasted, 12 vernment, 12 


23. Extracts from the Memoir of C. E. 
Smelt, 16 
24. On Worship, Ministry and Prayer, 16) 65. Salvation by Jesus Christ, 16 
25. Abigail Blenning, 8} 66. On Theatrical Amusements, 8 
26. ‘“* What shall we do to be Saved ?” 12| 67. Address to those in Humble Life, 8 
27. On the Holy Scriptures, 4/68. Brief Sketch of the Life and Religious 


And seek with all thy soul the sinner’s Friend, 

A beggar still at mercy’s opened door, 

Then art thou rich indeed—if not, then art thou poor. 

That your spiritual riches may increase, is 
the desire and prayer of 


Your friend, 


64. Extracts from the Address of Thos. 
Shillitoe to the Society of Friends, 12 


28. Thoughts on Reason and Revelation, 12 Labours of Thomas Shillitoe, 40 
Humpnrey. | 29. The happy effects of Religion in Hum- 69. Straightforwardness Essential to the 
wean ble Life, 4 Christian, 12 
30. The true Christian Faith in our Lord 70. Individual Influence, 12 
Do not dwell upon remote events; this Jesus Christ, plainly asserted, 16|71. Brief Memoir of Joseph Pike, 12 
anxiety about the future is contrary to a reli-|31. Faith in Jesus Christ exemplified in 72. Brief Memoir of William Edmundson, 24 
gious state of mind. When God bestows any the constancy of the Martyrs, 12|73. Sketch of the Life and Character of 
blessing upon you, look only to him in the| 32. A brief account of William Dewsberry, 12 William Penn, 32 


comfort that you receive, and take every day 
of the manna that he sends you, as the Israel- 
ites did, without making yourself any provi- 
sion for the morrow.—Fenelon. 


33. Instances of Early Piety, 12 

34. On the Observance of the First day of 
the Week, 4 

35. Some Account of the Life of Captain _ 
Paul Cuffee, 

36. A Familiar Exposition of the leading 
Prophecies regarding the Messiah, 16 

37. A Memoir of Sir Matthew Hale, 8 

38. A Sketch of the Life and Character 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
4| North Fourth street, up stairs ; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 


When God deprives you of any blessing, 


he can replace it, either by other instruments, 
or by himself. The very stones can in his 


hands become the children of Abraham. Suf- of Dr. John D. Godman, 16|North Tenth street, and 26 South Front 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof; the) 39. A Memoir of William Churchman, a street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
morrow will take care of itself. He who has 


poor Cripple, 

40. A brief Memoir of Rachel Betts, with 
an account of her last illness and 
death, 8 

41. The Teaching of the Spirit, exempli- 
fied in the history of two slaves, 4 

42. The last illness and death of George 
Hardy, a coloured boy, 

43. The Government of the Temper, 8 

44. Memoir of Sarah Lidbetter, aged nine 
years and a half, 12 

45. A Memoir of Mary Jane Graham, 12 

46. The Principles of Peace Exemplified, 12 

47. Account of Charles Dunsdon of Sem- 
ington, Wiltshire, England, 16 

48. Oaths; their moral character and 
effect : extracted from Essays on the 


8 | street, and No. 56 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Isaac 
Davis, No. 255 Arch street ; William Jones, 
No. 76 North Tenth street; John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 

Redmond. 
4| Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 

Maraziep, at Nantucket, in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on the fifth of Fifth month, Henry Russext, M. D. to 
Mary, daughter of George Mitchell. 


» at Friends’ meeting-house in Monkton, on 
the sixth of Fourth month last, Henry Mixes, Jun. to 


fed you to-day, will take care of you to-mor- 
row.—Fenelon. 


a 
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SIXTH MONTH, 11, 1842. 
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The Tract Association of Friends have 
recently had a series of their tracts bound in 
two volumes, which is for sale at this office 
for 75 cents per copy. It is believed that an 
opportunity rarely occurs to obtain as much 
excellent matter at so moderate a price as 
this offers. A list of the Tracts is sub- 
joined. 








Ferrisburg monthly meeting. 


Jane, daughter of Nathan C. Hoag ; all members of 
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For “ The Friend." 
Letters and Papers of the late 
JOHN BARCLAY. 

The memorial of Gracechurch-street month- 
ly meeting, concerning John Barclay, has al- 
ready appeared in “The Friend.” During 
the present year a volume of selections from 
his letters and papers has been published in 
England, which contains much matter well 
calculated to interest and edify the reader. 


He left a collection of notes of his religious 
experiences and re.-ections, to which he had 
affixed the title “‘Some memorials of the Lord’s 
goodness to a poor creature.” After this fol- 
lowed a quotation from Scripture ; “ I thought 
it good to show the signs and wonders that the 
high God hath wrought toward me. How 
great are his signs! and how mighty are his 


wonders! his kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and his dominion is from generation to 
generation.” Daniel iv. 2. 13. 

A few extracts from this volume will pro- 
bably interest the readers of “ The Friend,” 
and Jead them to a further acquaintance with 
the writings of our dear deceased friend. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1814, 
being then seventeen years of age, he writes: 
‘«« How inconsistent, how frail, how depraved, 
how disposed to evil, and how unable to do 
right of himself, and by his own strength, is 
that fallen creature man! Every day, I see 
instances around me of inconsistency, of weak- 
ness, of blindness, as well as of absolute wick- 
edness, though often disguised and palliated. 
But when | look to myself, when I examine 
my own heart, I find sin mixing itself with 
almost every thing I think, or speak, or do: 
not merely do I see evil thoughts lurking in my 
bosom, but I find them insinuating themselves 
into very many good motives, resolutions and 
actions. How fully do I feel the force and 
truth of the Apostle Paul’s expression, when 
he says, ‘I know that in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing; for to will is 
present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not; for the good that I 
would I do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that do I.’—Rom. vii. 8. It is not at 


remote intervals that I perceive the effects of 


my own frailty, but at most times. Nor is the 
presence of sin confined to gay and giddy mo- 
ments, or to hours of industry and employ- 
ment, but even in my solitary and thoughtful 
periods ; even in times when the heart should 
be most inclined to holiness, and devoted to 
the service of its Maker, even then are the 
intrusions of evil very frequent, the imagina- 
tion often under little control, and the affec- 
tions for the most part fixed on any thing but 
their right object.” 
Before making the next quotation it may as 
well be stated, that John Barclay had not 
been educated in consistency with our Chris- 
tian profession ; and that it was some time after 
he was awakened to the importance of hea- 
venly things before he was strengthened to 
take up the cross, and conform to plainness in 
dress and address. Thus we find that all his 
notes and letters during the years 1815 and 
1816 are dated in the common style of the 
world. In the first month 1815, he writes : 
‘« Business, in its proper sphere, is useful 
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and beneficial, as well as absolutely necessary ; dear, the most useful and tender comfort 





s thou 


but the abuse of it, or an excess in it, is per-| enjoyest, stand in thy soul’s way, and inter- 
nicious in many points of view. I cannot ap-|rupt thy obedience to the voice of God, and 
prove, in very many respects, of the intense | thy conformity to his holy will revealed in 
degree of application and attention, which| thy soul, thou art engaged, under the penalty 
seems to be required of those that are in busi-| of damnation to part with them.’ O! here 


ness. 

“ There is one danger to which the man of 
business is particularly exposed, and the more 
alarming, because it is concealed. I mean 
the danger of gaining a worldly spirit, and of 
losing that tenderness of conscience, that love 
of religion, which is the ground of all virtuous 
conduct. The person who is engaged in 
worldly affairs, whether the sphere of his en- 
gagements be large or small, should be most 
anxiously attentive to his eternal interests, 
that they also may be kept in a flourishing, 
profitable condition. If this be not the case, 
the saying of W. Penn is true in regard to 
such an one, ‘He -that loses by getting, had 
better lose than gain.’ He should also be 
very jealous of his scanty leisure, that he may 
not omit to employ some of it in his daily du- 
ties to his Maker, and in the constant cultiva- 
tion of that holy frame of mind, which, it is 


the slow théugh sure tendency of the spirit of 


the world, silently to counteract. For I own 
I tremble at the very idea of any man’s mainly 
pursuing his perishable interests, when per- 
haps, in one short moment he is gone. How 
inconceivably terrible and exquisite must be 
that man’s anguish, whilst on the very brink 
of going he knows not whither, to think that 
he has given up an eternity of bliss, for the 
empty grasp of that which is not.” 

He now began to associate with Friends ; 
and during this year first attended a meeting 
for business. In the 4th Month, 1816, he en- 
tered a solicitor’s office, preparatory to study- 
ing the law. For a short period he did not 
attend week-day meetings, but soon made ar- 
rangements which enabled him generally to 
be at some one in or about London. In the 
8th month of this year he made a memorandum 
of which the following is part: “I remember, 
when under great exercise, long continued, on 
the subject of business, and amidst many 
thoughts as to getting a livelihood in the 
world, with my very restrained views every 
way, I opened a book in great fluctuation and 
sore grief of mind, as it lay near me, craving 
that I might be secretly informed in this way, 
orin any way with certainty, as to the line of 
duty prescribed to me by heavenly wisdom, 
when to my astonishment, I found immediately 
to my hand this passage from W. Penn’s No 
Cross No Crown,— Whoever thou art that 
wouldest do the will of God, but faintest in 
thy desires from the opposition of worldly 
considerations, remember, I tell thee in the 
name of Christ, that he that prefers father or 
mother, sister or brother, house,&c. to the 
testimony of the light of Jesus in his own 
conscience, shall be rejected of Him in the 
solemn and general inquest upon the world, 
when all shall be judged and receive accord- 
ing to the deeds done, not the profession made, 
in this life. It was the doctrine of Jesus, 
that ‘if thy right hand offend thee, thou must 
cut it off; and if thy right eye offend thee 
thou must pluck it out,’ that is, if the most 


was a revelation indeed, to me, if ever there 
was one; for as surely as there is a secret 
Divine Power, it was manifested in my soul in 
the reading of this passage ; and it so over- 
came me in gratitude to the Father of Mer. 
cies, that my knees were bowed, and my heart 
was contrited before Him at that favoured 
season, and tears fell in abundance. 

“There has indeed been a wonderful Provi- 
dence all along about me, too large to be fully 
set forth in order, When the time for my 
decision and signing of the articles of clerk- 
ship arrived, whereby I was to serve in an 
attorney’s office for five years, with every 
prospect that a handsome income would suc- 
ceed my application to this line of business, 
and when the draft of the deed was about to be 
sent to be engrossed, and I was to take it to 
the law-stationers for that purpose ;—borne 
down by hidden trials, my earnest fervent pe- 
tition (in a secret place, where I stepped aside 
to pour out my soul unto God,) was, that if 
the Lord was my guide and my leader, he 
would make a way even now, when there ap- 
peared none, to get out of the predicament in 
which I was so closely confined ; and speedily 
that day I was taken ill, and obliged to see a 
physician, who ordered me to Southampton as 
soon as I could go, which was accordingly 
effected in three days. I have cause to re- 
member to this day, how closely the mighty 
Helper was about my bed and about my path 
at that time; so that my tenderness of heart, 
and my cries and tears in secret, were often 
remarkably answered, and were felt even to 
prevail with God. My song also was unto 
Him in the night season ; and living praises 
would ascend, in very small intervals of time, 
when the soul had a few seconds only to turn 
to its Comforter. When I returned from 
Southampton, I resumed my station at the 
desk, but my eye saw clearly that that place 
was not my lot, though I did not even then 
think of giving up the profession altogether ; 
but that was also shown me in due season, 
when I was able to bear it. So that there is 
indeed ground for me yet to trust, and not be 
afraid, as well as for others, seeing that there 
is One, who can make darkness light, and 
crooked things straight, and hard things easy.” 

Towards the close of 1816, he relinquished 
the study of the law. 


(To be continued.) 





eee 
For “ The Friend.” 
EARTHLY=-MINDEDNESS. 

A too ardent attachment to the world, not 
unfrequently is found to actuate those who 
have been at times awakened to the awful 
importance of the things that pertain to ever- 
lasting life. In whatever breast such a feel- 
ing is cherished, there will be found a corres- 
ponding deadness in the spiritual affections. 
However correct the conduct of the individual 
may appear to men, however he may walk in 
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outward consistency with his profession, he} world’s goods, or fully engrossed in smaller amount it had collected, concludes with the 
has left the Truth, and is in great danger of | matters, looking like Quakers in our outward following sentiments, which seem to me to be 
being gathered with those who have “ turned | appearance, whilst we are far, very far from! peculiarly appropriate for our consideration 
back again to perdition.” It is exceedingly | being habitually under the yoke and cross of in the present season of general pecuniary dis- 
difficult to reach the feelings of one who is in| Christ. Some of us are so openly sunk in tress. 
that spiritual lethargy which accompanies the | earthly pursuits, that it is plain even to the) ‘“ What is further given us in charge rela- 
undue love of earthly things. Such rarely | perception of the inexperienced; others go so' tive to the means of continuing to support the 
heed the voice of warning or reproof. ‘The | cloaked in an outside profession, as to deceive | poor, and defraying the other expenses of the 
preacher may cry, “‘ Oh, earth! earth! hear/| themselves and all those around them, except) meeting in the present very difficult and 
the word of the Lord ;”—the conscience may | it please the Father of Mercies, in his love to| serious situation of things, whereby a con- 
at times arouse and struggle in a sense of| their souls, to open their states to some of his| siderable increase of these expenses is occa- 
guilt; but the poor soul too often turns away | faithful children. In the following dream, 'sioned, and at the same time a general de- 
from these things, and looks outward to the| related by Samuel Fothergill, the condition of | crease of ability to contribute thereto, appears 
world for consolation and enjoyment. Some-|these fair-looking earthly-minded professors|to us a matter important and affecting ; in 
times in the good opinion of his fellow-mor- | is strikingly set forth :— which our reputation is much concerned ; and 
tals—sometimes in the eager pursuit of the} ‘One night, after I had retired to rest, I) which calls for our religious attention indi- 
world, he finds an opiate—but from whatever | was led to trace back the transactions of my |vidually ; that, deeply interested in the well- 
source it is drawn, it causes him again to sink | life, from my cradle even to the present time. | being of the family, and actuated by a benevo- 
in the slumber of carnal security, from which |The remembrance filled my soul with humble lent care therefor, we may seek for best 
there seems little hope of a permanent awaken- | thankfulness and serenity of mind, and with a direction in the ordering our outward affairs ; 
blessed assurance of being eternally happy if and by a wise economy in our expenses, hap- 
I never opened my eyes more in this world.|pily find, that within the wholesome govern- 
With those considerations, and under deep| ment of our Father’s house, there is yet bread 
impressions of mind, I dropped into a natural|to spare. If from best motives each one 
sleep, and thought the dissolution of the world| would minutely examine into the articles of 
was come, that I heard a trumpet, as with my|our weekly or daily expenses, and retrench 
natural ears, at which the earth and sea were| such parts as arise from custom and habit, and 
to give up their dead. Afterwards they ascend-|essentially minister little or nothing to the 
ed in great numbers before the presence of| real comforts of life, it is hardly to be doubted 
the Most High, at the tribunal seat of justice ;| but that many among us might daily spare 
many on the right-hand in white, and multi-| something to lay up as a pious offering for the 
tudes on the left, whose clothing was dark| purposes of hospitality, the charitable relief 
and gloomy. I thought I accompanied those|of the poor and infirm, and the honourable 
on the right, and we were borne away as upon |support of the comely order of religious So- 
the wings of archangels to the celestial re-|ciety. Other expedients for temporary sup- 
gions of eternal bliss. From thence I returned | plies have been attended to; but on a careful 
to view the miserable objects on the left, for|consideration of the subject, what is above 
whom all that was within me was concerned.|\hinted, appears most fitly adapted to the 
I also saw many of them that were clothed |occasion,—least liable to be attended with 
in white; yet, at a distance, (some of them/!future inconveniency, and, in effect, not bur- 
wére individuals that are now in the body.) I|densome, but in a two-fold sense beneficial to 
said, Lord! what have those done that they| the individual ; as real profit must arise from 
are left behind! Then instantly their white/the exercise of a religious frugality without 
raiment fell off, and I beheld them bound with/|covetousness, and real comfort from our being 
shackles of iron, and fettered to the earth!” /united in a spirit of Christian liberality.” 


ing. 

Ta the early days of our Society, persecu- 
tions and outward troubles were so frequently 
the portion of its members, that those who 
loved this present world had little inclination 
to come or remain amongst them. Redeemed 
from the earth in good measure, the faithful 
Quaker felt, that his right to all he had of this 
world’s goods, was but in the nature of a trust 
confided to him by his Lord, for the right exe- 
cution of which he was responsible. Karthly- 
mindedness then had little place amongst 
them. ‘Their treasure was in Heaven, and 
their hearts were there also. The poor des- 
pised disciple, who, in his daily walk, bore 
the cross of his Master, could find no relish in 
his heart for the treasures, the honours, or 
the pleasures of a vain and fleeting world. 

In reflecting on the manner in which our 
Society lost its primitive purity, and became 
involved in earthly-mindedness, I have remem- 
bered an account I have met with in manu- 
script, which seems fitly to illustrate my 
views. Thomas Nicholson, a ministering 
Friend, relates, that being about the year 
1750 in London, one of the aged worthies of 
that day gave him the following narrative :— 
About the time when the persecution which 
raged so violently in London against Friends 
was relaxing, a play was acted at one of the 
theatres of that city, in which Satan was re- 
presented as one of the characters. In the 
course of it, the persecutors of Friends were 
introduced, and Satan was made to address 
them to this effect. ‘You are fools! you 
persecute the Quakers, and cast them into 
prison! taking away their goods, and their 
living from them, so that they have no cer- 
tainty of either liberty or estate; and this 
tends to wean them from sensual enjoyment, 
and to keep them low and humble; which 
preserves them out of my reach. But I will 
tell you what to do. Let them alone ; and as 





oem (eae 
For “ The Friend.” For “ The Friend.” 
A GOOD SUGGESTION. Power of the Christian Spirit Exemplified. 


During the war of the American Revolu-| In the deeply interesting history of the 
tion, Friends in this city suffered much in a|destruction of Port Royal by the Jesuits, in 
pecuniary point of view, from the stagnation] the early part of the eighteenth century, there 
which took place in most branches of business|is a short account of the domestics of that 
which they could consistently follow, and from| institution who were driven away by the 
the general diminution of their incomes. The| Jesuits. Among these recluses was that ex- 
state of the times rendered it necessary to fur-|traordinary and devoted Christian de St. 
nish aid to many who had never before needed | Claude, of whose life and character a brief 
it; whilst, from the same cause, those who} sketch is given; and in which is related the 
usually subscribed most liberally to the funds! following anecdote, which, as its tendency is 
of the meetings, were unwontedly cramped |to illustrate the power and excellency of those 
themselves. ‘There was a greater amount)peaceable principles so long professed, and 
required, with less ability than ever to furnish} may we not hope, in a good degree, practiced 
the supply. by the Society of Friends, I have copied for 
they are an honest, industrious people, there| In this time of difficulty, one of the monthly | insertion in “ ‘The Friend.” The zeal of 
will be a blessing on their labour, and they | meetings in this city having appointed a com-\de St. Claude in assisting the defenceless 
will grow rich and proud,—build them fine | mittee to collect subscriptions from the mem-j|nuns of Port Royal, involved him in the per- 
houses,—get fine furniture,—lose their hu-| bers, directed the Friends which composed it|secution of their relentless enemies, the 
mility, and become like other people; and|to consider what means could be adopted to| Jesuits. 
then I shall have them.” raise the amount necessary for the main-| “The titles of the abbey of Port Royal 

Alas, that this declaration should have been | tenance of the needy, and for defraying the|were deposited in his hands, and in order to 
so verified since that time. How many of us| various other expenses of the meeting. ‘T'his|obtain possession of them, the Jesuits caused 
are passing along, rich and full as to this| committee, in its report, after noting the|him to be seized with all his papers, and 
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conveyed to the bastile, where he was con- 
fined till the death of Louis fourteenth, that is, 
above seven years, from the period of his 
detention. To a recluse like M. de St. Claude, 
this captivity was merely changing the place 
of solitude. His piety and spiritual joy seemed 
to increase with his misfortunes ; so that lon 

before his imprisonment had elapsed, he had 


acquired the respect and admiration even of 


his persecutors. M. d’Argenson (then lieu- 


tenant of the police) was in the practice of 


frequently paying visits to M. de St. Claude, 

for whose excellence he soon conceived the 

highest respect. He frequently said, he had 

not only never had such a prisoner, but that 

M. de St. Claude was so excellent, that he did 

not believe the whole world contained his 
ual.” 

“ The following anecdote will sufficiently 
show, that however warm M. d’Argenson 
might be in his praises, his good opinion was 
not so exaggerated as it may seem. At the 
same time, that M. de St. Claude was incar- 
cerated in the bastile, a man was confined 
there of such a ferocious and brutal disposi- 
tion, that no one durst approach him. He 
never spoke but his words were accompanied 
by a volley of oaths and blasphemies. He 
struck every one who approached him with 
the most phrenetic violence. Every resource 
had been resorted to, in order to humanise 
this monster, but in vain; all the expedients 
they could devise had failed, when the gover- 
nor proposed to M. de St. Claude to undertake 
this good work. He at first excused himself, 
through humility, but on the governor’s in- 
sisting with many intreaties, the pious captive 
said, ‘ that if he ordered him to make the 
attempt, he would obey him, considering him 
as the superior in whose hands Providence had 
then placed him.’ 

“The governor who entertained a high 
respect for M. de St. Claude eagerly seized 
the means offered, and commanded him to 
make the attempt. Accordingly the humble 
saint was shut up with this human brute. He 
was greeted, as might have been expected by 
his fellow-prisoner, who exhausted his fero- 
city in revilings, in blows, and in yet more 
savage tokens of the barbarity of his disposi- 
tion. Whilst this treatment continued, which 
was till this madman was completely exhaust- 
ed, silence, patience, and mildness, were the 
only reply of this man of peace. His prayers 
achieved the rest. The monster with whom 
he was pent up, having absolutely wearied 
himself with revilings, violence, and the most 
contumelious treatment, at length, looking 
upon the face of M. de St. Claude, and seeing 
the love and patient benignity of its expression 
still unruffled, suddenly threw himself at his 
feet, and embracing them, burst into a flood 
of tears. When he had recovered his voice 
sufficiently to speak, he expressed the utmost 
abhorrence of himself, and veneration for M. 
de St. Claude, and beseeching his forgiveness 
in the most humbie terms—he implored M. 
de St. Claude to teach him that religion which 
could do such great things. M. de St. Claude 
raised his penitent enemy, and embracing him 
with tears, spent the chief portion of his time 
in instructing and comforting him, and in 
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showing him the necessity of an entire and 
thorough conversion—nor was his instruction 
vain. His companion became an entirely al- 
tered character—gradually he became pious, 
mild, gentle, cheertul, and resigned; nor did 
he think he could ever do too much to show 
his affection and gratitude to M. de St. Claude. 
Scarcely was he established in his conversion, 
when he recovered his liberty, and an order 
came for his liberation; but such was his 
attachment to M. de St. Claude, that the go- 
vernor found it impossible to prevail upon 
him to quit his prison. Upon which the 
governor was again obliged to have recourse 
to his pious captive, who represented to his 
convert, that the will of God being manifested 
by this order, he ought to comply with it; and 
that after having received the talent of grace 
in solitude, he ought, since God called him, to 
go and use it amongst his fellow-men, to the 
glory of God who had given it to him. 

“ With great sorrow the prisoner yielded 
to these representations of M. de St. Claude, 
who consoled him a little by promising to 
correspond with him, and by recommending 
him to the care of his brother, L’Abbé le 
Noir.” 

—_— 


Taming Horses.—A successful mode of 
taming the wildest horses by breathing into 
their nostrils, has lately been tested by nu- 
merous experiments in England. Catlin in 
his Manners and Customs of the North 
American Indians, says he has often tried the 
experiment so successively on buffalo calves, 
in concurrence with the custom of the coun- 
try, that they would follow at the heels of his 
horse as closely and affectionately as if accom- 
panying their dams. The Indians tame the 
wild horses in the same manner, after having 
caught them with the dasso. Ellis, of 
Windsor, England, chanced to read the above 
facts. He determined to try the experiment. 
He did so upon a yearling colt, particularly 
unmanageable, and so successfully as to 
astonish the owner, and grooms, who had tried 
in vain to subdue it. Ellis is of opinion, 
that this is the secret of the celebrated Irish 
horse tamers, who displayed wonderful pow- 
ers in this way. They pretended to whisper 








to the animal, and played with its head, and | Se 


then probably breathed into its nostrils. This 
is a valuable discovery, if true, and may be 
the means of preventing a great many acci- 
dents. It is at any rate worth trying,and we 
therefore make it public for the benefit of those 
interested. 


Commerce of the Lakes.—There arrived at 
Buffalo, on the 23d ult., nine steamers, four 
brigs, and twenty-one schooners, principally 
from Cleaveland, Ohio, all heavily laden with 
flour, pork, corn, oats, barley and lumber. 


Wreck.—The ship Jane Black for Quebec, 
from Limerick, went ashore on the 9th ult., 
at Point des Monts, north. She had on board 
417 passengers. Capt. Gorman states, that 
the whole of the passengers were safely con- 
veyed ashore, and not a single accident occur- 


red. A steamer was to proceed immediately 
to the wreck, and bring up the passengers, 


Villainy in high places.—Developements 
are about to be made, it is said, of a series of 
outrageous and extensive frauds in the Indian 
Department. Indian affairs of late years have 
been most shamefully mismanaged. The in- 
justice done by this country to the poor 
oppressed Indians, by reason of incompetent 
and dishonest agents, is not generally known 
to the public. The investigations now in pro- 
gress, will, when made public, show the folly 
and criminality of the present system, and the 
necessity of a thorough re-organization of the 
Indian Department.— Phil. Gazette. 


Discovery of Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Cape of Good Hope papers notice the 
discovery, by an English whaler, of several 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, previously un- 
known. ‘They were eight in number, of some 
extent, fertile, and inhabited. ‘The appear- 
ance of the natives, and the canoes, &c. were 
totally different from any others in that neigh- 
bourhood. 


A letter from Naples states, that a pheno- 
menon, similar to what has been observed in 
Sweden, has taken place on the coast of Italy. 
It appears from the report of M. Niccolini, 
and other Neapolitan geologists, that the level 
of the sea fell gradually, from 1823 to 1838, 
112 millimetres, or between four and five 
inches English. 


Even the exercise of charity is often a 
snare to us; it calls us to certain occupations 
that dissipate the mind, and that may degener- 
ate into mere amusement. It is for this reason 
that St. Chrysostom says, that nothing is so 
important as to keep an exact proportion be- 
tween the interior source of virtue and the 
external practice of it; else, like the foolish 
virgins, we shall find that the oil in our lamps 
is exhausted when the bridegroom comes.— 
Fenelon. 
———— eee 

Diep, the thirteenth of Second month last, in the 
forty-eighth year of her age, Saran Stevens, (wife of 
nica Stevens,) a member of Farnham monthly meet- 
ing, L. C., and a minister in unity. Her health had 
been delicate for about a year; but apprehending her 
peace consisted in performing a religious visit to Friends 
and others, in some parts of her quarterly meeting, she 
left home, with the approbation of the monthly meeting, 
accompanied by her husband. She was favoured to 
perform the visit, and reach the quarterly meeting in 
the Eleventh month; after which she felt clear, and de- 
sired to return to her family. But her health now began 
to decline; and in a short time she was confined at the 
house of our friend Ruphus Hazard, in.Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Here she remained for several weeks, suffering consi- 
derable bodily pain, but seemed quict and patient in 
mind, often expressing, that the a appeared clear 
before her, that she did not know why the time was 
prolonged, and that if it should please the Master imme- 
diately to take her hence, she would be content. She 
was favoured to resign her family into the hands of the 
great Caretaker, and to give up all for the glory that 
was set before her. Her numerous relatives are conso- 
led in the belief, that their loss is her eternal gain. 
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